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North of Boston, by Robert Frost. David Nutt, London. 

It is a sinister thing that so American, I might even say 
so parochial, a talent as that of Robert Frost should have 
to be exported before it can find due encouragement and 
recognition. 

Even Emerson had sufficient elasticity of mind to find 
something in the "yawp." One doesn't need to like a book 
or a poem or a picture in order to recognize artistic vigor. 
But the typical American editor of the last twenty years 
has resolutely shut his mind against serious American writ- 
ing. I do not exaggerate, I quote exactly, when I say that 
these gentlemen deliberately write to authors that such and 
such a matter is "too unfamiliar to our readers." 

There was once an American editor who would even 
print me, so I showed him Frost's Death of the Hired Man. 
He wouldn't have it; he had printed a weak pseudo-Mase- 
fieldian poem about a hired man two months before, one 
written in a stilted pseudo-literary language, with all sorts 
of floridities and worn-out ornaments. 

Mr. Frost is an honest writer, writing from himself, 
from his own knowledge and emotion; not simply picking 
up the manner which magazines are accepting at the moment, 
and applying it to topics in vogue. He is quite consciously 
and definitely putting New England rural life into verse. 
He is not using themes that anybody could have cribbed out 
of Ovid. 
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There are only two passions in art; there are only love 
and hate — with endless modifications. Frost has been hon- 
estly fond of the New England people, I dare say with spelb 
of irritation. He has given their life honestly and seriously. 
He has never turned aside to make fun of it. He has taken 
their tragedy as tragedy, their stubbornness as stubbornness. 
I know more of farm life than I did before I had read his 
poems. That means I know more of "Life." 

Mr. Frost has dared to write, and for the most part 
with success, in the natural speech of New England; in 
natural spoken speech, which is very different from the 
"natural" speech of the newspapers, and of many professors. 
His poetry is a bit slow, but you aren't held up every five 
minutes by the feeling that you are listening to a fool; so 
perhaps you read it just as easily and quickly as you might 
read the verse of some of the sillier and more "vivacious" 
writers. 

A sane man knows that a prose short story can't be 
much better than the short stories of De Maupassant or of 
"Steve" Crane. Frost's work is interesting, incidentally, 
because there has been during the last few years an effort 
to proceed from the prose short story to the short story 
in verse. Francis Jammes has done a successful novel in 
verse, in a third of the space a prose novel would have 
taken — Existences in La Triomphe de la Vie. Vildrac and 
D. H. Lawrence have employed verse successfully for short 
stories. Masefield is not part of this movement. He has 
avoided all the difficulties of the immeasurably difficult art 
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of good prose by using a slap-dash, flabby verse which has 
been accepted in New Zealand. Jammes, Vildrac and 
Lawrence have lived up to the exigencies of prose and have 
gained by brevity. This counts with serious artists. 

Very well, then, Mr. Frost holds up a mirror to nature, 
not an oleograph. It is natural and proper that I should 
have to come abroad to get printed, or that "H. D." — with 
her clear-cut derivations and her revivifications of Greece — 
should have to come abroad; or that Fletcher — with his tic 
and his discords and his contrariety and extended knowledge 
of everything — should have to come abroad. One need not 
censure the country ; it is easier for us to emigrate than for 
America to change her civilization fast enough to please 
us. But why, IF there are serious people in America, de- 
siring literature of America, literature accepting present 
conditions, rendering American life with sober fidelity — 
why, in heaven's name, is this book of New England eclogues 
given us under a foreign imprint? 

Professors to the contrary notwithstanding, no one ex- 
pects Jane Austen to be as interesting as Stendhal. A 
book about a dull, stupid, hemmed-in sort of life, by a person 
who has lived it, will never be as interesting as the work 
of some author who has comprehended many men's manners 
and seen many grades and conditions of existence. But Mr. 
Frost's people are distinctly real. Their speech is real; he 
has known them. I don't want much to meet them, but I 
know that they exist, and what is more, that they exist as 
he has portrayed them. 
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Mr. Frost has humor, but he is not its victim. The Code 
has a pervasive humor, the humor of things as they are, 
not that of an author trying to be funny, or trying to "bring 
out" the ludicrous phase of some incident or character 
because he dares not rely on sheer presentation. There is 
nothing more nauseating to the developed mind than that 
sort of local buffoonery which the advertisements call "racy" 
— the village wit presenting some village joke which is 
worn out everywhere else. It is a great comfort to find 
someone who tries to give life, the life of the rural district, 
as a whole, evenly, and not merely as a hook to hang jokes 
on. The easiest thing to see about a man is an eccentric 
or worn-out garment, and one is godforsakenly tired of the 
post-Bret-Hartian, post-Mark-Twainian humorist. 

Mr. Frost's work is not " accomplished," but it is the 
work of a man who will make neither concessions nor pre- 
tences. He will perform no money-tricks. His stuff sticks 
in your head — not his words, nor his phrases, nor his ca- 
dences, but his subject matter. You do not confuse one of 
his poems with another in your memory. His book is a 
contribution to American literature, the sort of sound work 
that will develop into very interesting literature if persevered 
in. 

I don't know that one is called upon to judge between 
the poems in North of Boston. The Death of the Hired 
Man is perhaps the best, or The Housekeeper, though here 
the construction is a bit straggly. There are moments in 
Mending Wall. The Black Cottage is very clearly stated. 

Ezra Pound 
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